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Correspondence ° 








Worcester, March 30, 1824. 
My Dear Srr,—In the enclosed communication, | influence of the tree.” But, as I said nothing 
perhaps I may appear too sensitive in the vindication of of trees in pastures, [ shall no further contro- 


my remarks on ornamenting the public roads with use- 
ful trees.» I know not the author of the strictures to 
I owe him, however, much cour- 
tesy for his personal notice ; and hope, that he will im- 
pute my ardor to no other than the feelings of a parent 
when his offspring are menaced with destruction. 
Your friend, and obedient servant, 


which this is a reply. 


Thomas G. Fessenden, Esq. 


Had the remarks of “A Farmer,” in your 

aper of Feb. 28, been confined to your read- 
ers, they would probably have been seen by 
those, principally, who could judge of their 
bearing upon the * ideas” contained in my Ad- 
dress—which has derived much of its celebrity 
from your republication—and would have re- 
quired from me no reply. But as they have been 
copied into other papers, independent and 
alone, you will favor me, Sir, with a portion of 
the N. E. Farmer sufficient for an attempt to 
The writer has not on- 
ly misapprehended the spirit of my remarks 
I said nothing 
of “ ornamental trees” merely as such. 
served that trees, judiciously chosen and tasteful- 
ly arranged, not only delight the senses by their 
beauty and soothing shade, but excite the pleas- 
ing reflection that they may become more sub- 
stantially useful in some future emergency. The 
consideration of my agency in transplanting 
some in early life, gave me great satisfaction 
from contemplating their value as well as beau- 
ty. I further stated, that in selecting trees for 
public roads, their use as well as beauty should 
be considered—and that with this view the 
mazzard cherry, the ash, the maple, and the 


vindicate my position. 


but has deviated from the letter. 


elm would be preferred. 


The trees which perhaps I too hoastfully 
mentioned, compeee a single row placed on 
-the road, except in the ave- 

nue to the meeting-house, where there are two. 
Theshade from them is confined to the high 
way; and their roots do not extend so far as to 


the south side o 


injure the contiguous enclosures. 


t there two, the road is sufficiently wide to pre- 
vent any injurious effects from their roots or 
l agree with the writer “that most 
wherever they 
stand, have an unfavorable influence on the 
ground in their immediate vicinity,” but not 


shade. 


kinds of ornamental trees, 


“so far as their shade extends.” 


suffer “ ornamental trees” to stand in a plough- 
field or a garden: but surely in pasture ground, 
I should not, like the writer, restrict trees 
which are useful for fuel or timber to the mere 
) The best and most durable 
timber is produced on open land. If they are 
‘rimmed, as they should be, their rotary shade 
ure. The verdure 
ay @ and locust trees, 
and indeed under 
ches, is greater than 


purpose of shade. 


sno detriment to the 
inthe vicinity of the 
and some other forest ti 

eir most dependent 








O. FISKE. 


I ob- 


But were 


should not 


elsewhere ; and the sweetness and succulence 
of the herbage under them, gives no evidence 
jthat “the land is poisoned by the destructive 


vert the opinion and practice of the writer on 
this head. I cannot, however, dismiss the sub- 
ject without intimating my opinion, that, if he 
has cut down all the scattering trees on his farm 
with the reservation of here and there one to 
accommodate his cattle in hot weather, as “a 
Farmer” he has conducted unwisely. Jn some 


not for timber. 
his own concern, But if, as he avers, he has 
transferred his work of destruction to the pub- 
lic highway, and, to the extent he mentions, 
has laid an impious hand upon large and splen- 
did trees of thirty years’ growth, whose lofty and 
beautiful appearance excited remarks of admira- 
tion from the passing traveller, he has done an 
act which no other man would be willing pub- 
licly to avow. Had he no gratitude for the 
comfort he had received from their protecting 
shade ? Was his the only eye uncharmed by 
their majesty and splendor? Had he no sympa- 
thy for his friends and neighbors with whom 
these objects had been early and long associat- 
ed with their happiest recollections? Had he 
no compunctions for such an outrage upon pub- 
lic feeling ? Had he no misgivings at such a 
violation of *public law? Such an infatuation is 
indeed possible ; but as he has laid his scene 
in * Worcester,” where such an act would not 
have been suffered, or would have been follow- 
ed by an indictment, I charitably suspect that 
he has made a strong case for the sake of en- 
forcing his argument. A man who would real- 
ly do this without better reasons than are as- 
signed, would subject himself to confinement as 
a lunatic, lest he should be left to pull down his 
barn or his house to admit the “ rays of the 
sun” toa pumpkin vine ! 

If the road through his farm is unusually nar- 
row, one of the rows would undoubtedly be pre- 
judicial: but it is scarcely a possible case that 
both could be detrimental in proportion to 
their valoe. If “the ball wood or button 
wood” are too predominant, he would do 
wisely to cut them down and substitute a more 
useful kind. The button wood is neither good 
for fuel nor timber, and is not found on the list 
I proposed. Another tree the writer has men- 
tioned, which I have not recommended. No 
one has a greater antipathy to the poplar than 
myself. 1 was the first to introduce this modern 
and fashionable upas into this neighborhood ; and 
among the first to extirpate the deadly pest. 
The trees I recommended (combining orna- 
ment and use, and from their hardiness and clean- 
liness) I judged the best adapted for a public 
highway. ‘They are not mentioned as the most 
suitable for front yards and enclosures about our 
dwellings. Here | should also prefer the cher- 
ry and pear “ and other valuable fruit trees to 





*See an Act for more effectually Preventing of Tres- 
s in divers cases.—Mass. Laws, last edition. vol./. 


the poplar and elm and other useless shrubs,” 
But after we have obtained a competent supply 
of fruit trees, are all ethers however beautiful, 
useful or ancient to be cut down, and their places 
left desolate ; or are they to be replaced by the 
cherry and the pear? The “ English,” or maz- 
zard cherry, from its form and foliage, is an or- 
namental tree but beyond a competent number 
for use and to decoy the birds and boys from bet- 
ter kinds it is not sufficiently yaluable for exten- 
sive cultivation. It is liable to injuries and dis- 
ease ; and to be infested with insects. It makes 


future emergency, he may need them for fuel if| indifferent fuel; and when mature, its fissures 
This is a matter however of| render it unfit for timber. 


Every man who has 
land sufficient for the purpose, should cultivate 
the varieties of the cherry and pear and other 
good fruit; and protect and nourish them with 
care: but until he will take the trouble to pre- 
vent those in his enclosures from being disfigur- 
ed and destroyed by the hosts of caterpillars 
which infest them, let him refrain from annoy- 
ing and disgusting the traveller by their specta- 
tacle in the highway. 





Editor of the New England Farmer, 

Sm,—You request of me “ further communi- 
cations for your paper”; and had | knowledge, 
commensurate with my zeal for the agricultural 
interest, it would afford me the highest pleasure 
*“ to communicate and do good.” But the limit- 
ed sphere in which I now move, and most pro- 
bably ever shall, will debar me from ever at- 
tempting to write much. But whenever any lit- 
tle ineident shall occur worth remarking, I shall 
most cheerfully contribute my mite. 


In the spring of 1822, S. B. aneighbor of mine, 
lost by casualty a lamb of eight or ten weeks 
old. He split it through from the shoulder to 
the rump, with au axe, and fastened it on the 
limb of an apple tree, by awithe. The tree 
was a thrifty and healthy one, but the limb, on 
which the lamb was fastened, produced apples 
a third larger and fairer than the other part of 
the tree. Although the above is not a matter ot 
much consequence in itself, yet I think it may 
be received as evidence that the atmicnty has 
prepared trees and other vegetation to receive 
nourishment by other means than through the 
roots.* 


BY THE EDITOR. It isa fact stated by philosophers, 
and proved by numberless experiments that the effluvia, 
or gases, which are evolved by the putrefaction of ani- 
mal or vegetable substances constitute manure, or food 
for plants. Such gases, however, are not only offensive 
to the senses, but noxious to the health of animals. In 
other words the volatile products of putrefaction are life 
to vegetables but death to animals. The leaves of ve- 
getables are analagous, and answer similar purposes to 
the Jungs ofanimals. By the leaves plants inhale such 
gases, (particularly carbonic acid gas or fixed air,) as 
are beneficial to them, and at the same time, and by the 
same means they exhale, or give out oxygene gas, or vi- 

tal air, which is wholesome when breathed by animals. 

Sir Humphrey Davy says animals, produce a substance 

which appears to be a necessary food for vegetables; 


* See New England Farmer, vol. ii. page 259, article 








p- 204.—1785, chap. 28. 


on the management of Fruit Trees. By D. W. Jun. 
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vegetables evolve a principle necessary for the exis- 
tence of animals; and these different classes of beings 
seem to be thus connected together in the exercise of 
their living functions, and, to a certain extent_made to 
depend on each other for existence.” Plants are great- 
ly benefited by the application of soap suds, and other 
liquid manures to theirleaves. All plants obtain a part 
and some plants, such as the House-Leek, Semper vi- 
rum, and many of the mosses, derive nearly all their 
nourishment from the air, by the instrumentality of 
their leaves. ; 

But though plants may be fed by their leaves it does 
not follow that the most eligible way of feeding them is 
to apply manure, especially in the shape of putrid gas 
to their branches or leaves. This is manuring the at- 
mosphere to little purpose. For one particle of gas or 
manure imbibed by the tree, or its fruit in the experi- 
ment mentioned by our correspondent, hundreds of par- 
ticles were given to the winds, and went to pvison the 
air. One may as well think of feeding a man by his 
lungs as a plant by its leaves. A man may be intoxi- 
cated by the fumes of spirituous liquors, and cooks, it 
is said eat very little, as their appetite is in part grati- 
fied by the volatile particles of the provisions which 
they inhale by breathing. . Yet nobody ever thought of 
establishing an inn or ordinary, in which the guests 
were t~ be regaled by the fumes of the alcohol, and roast 
beef, and noses employed instead of mouths as purvey- 
ors of nutriment to the animal frame. 

We have no doubt but the application of putrescent 
substances to the bark or limbs of a tree, it may be in 
some degree nourished. But we think it to be a disa- 
greeable, unwholesome, and wasteful mode of manur- 
ing the tree. A man might put a few hundred pounds 
of hops into a well of water, and that water, 
used for brewing, might, perhaps, require a smaller 
quantity of hops than it would without the infusion. 
But it would bea very extravagant mode of obtaining 
the requisite extract from the hop. And one may ma- 
nure his plants by applications to the bark, the leaves) 
or the atmosphere near his plants. But this is not in 
common cases an economical mode of using manure. 

We have been told by an agriculturist that he found 
great benefit from manuring his fruit trees with the 
carcases of cats and other small animals, which he bu- 
ried near the roots of such trees. Undoubtedly this 
practice is preferable to hanging or binding such sub- 
stances to the limbs or bark of fruit trees. But the bet- 
ter mode of disposing of the carcases of dead animals 
is that recommended by Sir Humphrey Davy ; who says 
‘by covering dead auimals with five ar six times thei, 
bulk of soil, mixed with one part of lime, and suffering 
they to remain for a few months, their decomposition 
would impregnate the soil with soluble maiters, so as 
to render it an excellent manure; and by mixing a lit- 
tle fresh quick lime with it at time of its removal, 
the disagreeable effluvia would be in a great measure 
destroyed ; aud it might“be applied in the same way 
as other manure to crops.” 








Editor of the New England Farmer, 

Sin,—In your thirty-third number I noticed 
an extract from a London ‘paper, stating that a 
clod of earth moulded round the top of the 
trunk of fruit trees, will effectually protect 
theny from the ravages of the caterpillar. 
! recollect seeing this recipe some ten or 
twelve years agd.. A gentleman of my ac- 
quaintance, who had a young orchard much in- 
rested with caterpillars, tried the experiment, 
»y placing large sods in the lowest crotc h of 





the trees. [ examined the crops frequently af- 
terwards, for a number of weeks, but could per- 
ceive no benefit from the application. The ca- 
terpillars, to appearance, were quite as lively, 
active, and mischievous after the experiment 
as before. The clod was afterwards applied by 
the hand to the nest—this proved the surest 
and most effectual remedy that I have ever seen 
employed. 

If the clods were placed entirely round the 
trunk and fastened there, I doubt whether it 
would prevent the caterpillar from ascending, 
and I am still more sceptical as to its causing 
them to fail from the tree. The experiment 
however is a simple one, and its utility or inu- 
tility can be tested at a trifling expense, and 
without injury to the tree. 

Yours, &c. R. BRISTOL. 

BY THE EDITOR. Our correspondent will recollect 
that we expressed a doubt as to the efficacy of the 
remedy against caterpillars, which we extracted 
from a London paper; and his statement must 
have a tendency to confirm our doubt, or rather 
to change doubt to unbelief. A respected correspon- 
dent from Albany, seems to be of opinion that a large 
sod, with the grass downwards, may preserve plum 
trees from an insect, which causes warts or excrescen- 
ces, &c.* Clods of grass may, perhaps, be so deposit- 
ed in or about the crotches or trunks of trees as to pre- 
sent barriers, which cannot be passed by such insects 
as do not use wings, to enable them to deposit their 
eggs, or carry on their depredations in and upon Fruit 
Trees. 





* See N. E. Farmer, vol. ii. p. 282. 
Editor of the New England Farmer, 

Sir,—I believe there has never been any 
communication in your valuable paper respect- 
ing ‘dairy stock soiling” if any of your corres- 
pondents who are acquainted with this impor- 
tant branch of farming, will give a communica- 
tion respecting the best method, their treatment 
to the stock, and such other information as they 
may think necessary, it would conter a favor up- 
on one of your subscribers. 

I am, &c. 
el 


GREAT TREES. 

The Louisiana Journal says— ‘* We have now 
before us an account of a mammoth white oak, 
cut on Mr. Sager’s land, in Virginia, the dimen- 
sions of which were as follows :— 





E. F. G. 











| The stump measured 4 feet 10. inches 
across, and 14 feet 6 inches in circumference. 
| When dressed to haul home, 3 feet 4 inches at 
‘butt, 3 feet two inches at the top, and twenty- 
\five feet long. It was ascertained to weigh six 
tons.” 

Compared with the above, we have now 
growing in this parish, a sassafras which mea- 
sures 13 feet in circumference, diminishing ve- 
ry little in size to the height of 25 feet—anda 
yellow poplar, measuring, at the height of six 
feet from the ground, 27 feet, and tapering 
gradually at least 30 feet, at which height, we 
presume, it would measure not leas than 15 feet 
in circumference. The oak of every descrip- 
tion ‘grows to an extraordinary size, but we 
have never known apy of the larger ones mea- 
sured. 

“ The great oak at Pansanger,” in England, 





is thus described in alate London paper—no 


el 
doubt there are many in the United States that 
are equally large ; for, though our country jg 
called “ young,” we have as old trees, and as 
many of them too, as any body else—* This f,. 
vorite of Pan, and pride of our native wood; 
is now flourishing in its pristine vigor, at the 
noble seat of the Earl of Cowper, in Hertforg. 
shire. The following account of its dimensioy; 
was taken May 6th, 1822—Girth, 2 feet from 
the ground, 20 feet 9 inches; 8} feet up, 1; 
feet 6 inches; 15 feet up, 17 feet 6 inches; 9; 
feet up, and 8 feet above the first branch, 1; 
feet 4 inches. Length of the trunk, 80 feet, 
height of the tree about 90 feet. Diameter, » 
teet from the ground, 6 feet 11 inches. (Cop. 
tents: cubic of the trunk, 684 1-2 feet—y 
one arm, 84 feet; 29 other boughs, 371 fee. 
quantity of timber in the tree, 1139 1-2 feet, o 
twenty-two loads, thirty-nine feet and a half. The 
boughs extent to the north, 30 feet from the 
trunk ; to the south 53 feet ; to the east, 57 fee), 
and to the west, 38 feet six inches. It is cop. 
sidered the noblest oak in the kingdom, has no 
a single dead branch about it, and is perfectly 
sound from the root to the top. There is eye. 
ry reason to believe that it is of great age;-. 
memory can trace it beyond one hundred year, 
and at that time it was known as the Pansange; 
great oak. Within the last fifty years it has in. 
creased about one third in its solid contents.” 

[Viles’ Register. 





From the National Advocate. 


SALT. 

A specimen of coarse salt manufactured by 
B. Byingtou, at Salina, in the wegtern part of 
this state, has lately been analyzed in this city 
by Mr. C. Chilton, Chemist, and is proved to be 
superior in purity to any salt ever known in 
this market. The foliowing is the statement 
of Mr. Chilton :—The specimen of coarse silt 
left with me for examination, and which wa 
manufactured by Mr. Byington, at Salina, in the 
State of New York, prrest by a careful analy- 
sis to be muriate of soda nearly pure, 1000 
parts by weight yielded 994 parts muriate of 
soda, 5 1-2 sulphate of lime, and 1-2 muriate of 
magnesia, without any sensible deposite of in- 
soluble matter. A comparative estimate of its 
value may be obtained from the following table 
of results of the analysis of the different yari- 
eties of salt by Dr. Henry. 


1000 parts consist Pure Muriate 
of kinds of salt n of Soda 
St. Ubes 960 
row set Martins 959 1-2 
se: Oleron - 964 1-2 
Scotch (common) 935 13 
Boiled from Scotch (Sunday) 971 
sea waters Lymington (common) 937 
’ Ditto (cat) 938 
Crush’d Rock 983 1-4 
Cheshire Fishery 986 3-4 
salt ) Common 983 1-2 
Stoved 982 1-2 
Bylington’s 994 





IMPROVED PATENT HORSE CHECKER. 
Mr. Peter Laporte, a respectable French 
gentleman, who is now acitizen of Virginia. 
brought to our office this morning, a new kin! 
of bridle, lately invented and patented by hin 
self, to render riding @n horse-back, or in vebi- 
cles, perfectly safe with any horse, whether o! 





vicious disposition or dangerous propensities 
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With it, the most untractable, hard mouthed 
horse, can be governed by the strength of the 
little finger, so that he can neither run, rear or 
kick, under its powerful operation. This is ef- 
fected, by drawing his nose close to his breast, 
pinching both ears tight, and stopping his breath 
fora moment. In harness ft has an additional 
effect by drawing the blinds over the eyes.— 
The bridle is made as cheap, and more orna- 
mental than common bridles. The simple 
snaffle bit is used, thereby enabling the horse 
to travel without that uneasiness and fatigue 
which the champing of the heavy, pinching 
curb-chain unavoidably occasions. 

This valuable invention may be seen at the 
York House, in Courtland-street, or at a sad- 
dler’s shop, near the corner of Pearl-street and 
Maiden-lane. 

Mr. Laporte is the inventor of the new mail 
bags, approved by the Post-Master General, and 
by General Bailey, Post-Master of this city.— 
We entertain no doubt of the utility of both in- 
ventions. —V. Y. Statesman. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER, 
SCORCHING OFF THE HAIR OF HOGS, BETTER 
THAN SCALDING. 

Mr. Sxinner,—In the 4th vol. of the Ameri- 
can Farmer, page 223, there is an account of 
the English mode of cleaning hogs by singeing, 
which states that the quality of the bacon clean- 
ed in this manner, was in much higher estima- 
tion, than that prepared in the ordinary way by 
scalding. My informant was Mr. James Scear- 
Jey, a butcher, a few years since from England, 
now a resident at “ Fells Point.” In the Edin- 
burgh Review of February, 1523, in an essay 
reviewing “* Cobbett’s Cottage Economy,” page 
115,there is a portion of Cobbett’s works extract- 
ed, which details the English (or more proper- 
ly the Hampshire) mode of cleaning by singeing. 
As to my taste, no one is perfectly competent 
to give Cobbett’s meaning in as satisfactory way 
as this singular man himself. 1 will extract so 
much of the * extract,” as gives an account of 
cleaning hogs by singeing, hoping tha Cobbett’s 
manner of relating may attract attention, and 
cause some one to make an experiment, and 
give us through the medium of your paper, the 
result of their experiments. Cobbett’s words 
are, “* there are two ways of going to work to 
make bacon; in the one you take off the hair by 
scalding, this is the practice in most parts of 
England, and all over America. But the Ham 
shire way, and the best way is to burn the har off 
there is a great deal of dsfference in the conse- 
quences. The first method slackens the skin, 
opens all the pores of it, makes it loose and flab- 
by by drawing out the roots of the hair. The 
second tightens the skin in every part, contracts 
all the sinews and the veins in the skin, makes the 
flitch a solider thing, and the skin a better pro- 
tection tothe meat. The taste of the meat is 
very different from that of a scalded hog—and 
to this chiefly, it was, that Hampshire bacon 
owed its reputation for excellence. As the 
hair is burnt off, it must be dry, and care must 


some sort, the day previous to killing. When 
killed he is laid upon a narrow bed of straw 
net wider than his carcase, and only two or 
three inches thick. then covered all 


the wind may be, the fire is put at one end.— 
As the straw burns it burns the hair. It re- 
quires two or three coverings and burnings, and 
care is taken that the skin be not in any part 
burnt or parched. When the hair is all burnt 
off close, the hog is scraped clean, but never 
touched with water. The upper side being fin- 
ished, the hog is turned over, and the other 
side is treated in like manner. This work 
should always be done before day light—for in 
the day light, you cannot so nicely discover 
whether the hair be burnt off. The light of 
the fire is weakened by that of the day. Be- 
sides it makes the boys get up very early for 
once at any rate—and that is something—for 
boys always like a bonfire.” 

Thus far Cobbett—for the sequel of his re- 
marks contained in the extract, your readers are 
referred to the work as quoted. Let me ob- 
serve that in my communication published as 
stated in the 4th vol. of the Farmer—that there 
is a typographical error, which I will beg leave 
to correct—towards the close, read “ Maryland 
lady,” instead of “ merry landlady.” 

Yours, &c. 
RUS-IN-URBE. 
Baltimore, July 10th, 1824. 


—— .0en ~~ 


From the Rahway Advocate. 


PEACH TREES. 
New York, 2d mo. 8th, 1824. . 
Estremep Frienp,-—Being a great lover of 
good fruit, | have particularly regretted the !oss 
of our Peach Trees by the worm, and have tri- 
ed every remedy I could hear of, but all to lit- 
tle or no effect. At length I concluded, could | 
completely shield the parts likely to be affect- 
ed, it would answer the purpose: | cleaned a 
number of trees and put a coat of lime mortar, 
about half an inch thick, round the body, then 
drew the earth up to it. These trees are now 
perfectly healthy, and there has not been the 
sign of a worm about them since, although it is 
about five years past that the experiment was 
made: I have since tried the same on a great 
number of trees with equal success.—Thou 
wilt communicate this to thy neighbor in such 
way as thou mayest think proper, as I wish it 
universally known. Thy friend 
WILLIAM SHOTWELL. 

James A. Bennet, Rahway. 





Incessant Incubation.—Last summer a turkey 
cock, the property of Mr. Thomas Brand, of 
Pentlow, in York county, ‘ took to setting,’ and 
actually hatched no less than 58 head of poultry ; 
namely, early in the spring he hatched five gos- 
lins; then he took to a duck’s nest and hatched 
11 ducklins ; next ascended a skep which hung 
over his bead, and driving away a hen which 
had been setting there a week, he hatched a fine 
brood of 43 chickens; again betaking himselt 
toa nest wherein eggs were laid daily, and set- 
ting closely for three weeks, he hatched one or 
two in a day, as the eggs had been laid, 20 more : 
and last of all, fixing himself again upon a 
duck’s nest, he hatched nine more ducks. Thus 
ended the summer laborsof this extraordinary 
turkey cock, who is now strutting about the 
farm yard among his numerous tribes, with 
the authority which his vunwearied and pa- 
tient perseverance to bring them forth entitles 





over thinly with straw, to which, according as 








TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


TO PREVENT BOTTS IN HORSFS. 
Morrisiana, March 23, 1824 

Dear Sin,—The following observations if you 
think of sufficient importance, you may give « 
place in your paper, as I see the subject inci- 
dentally mentioned in one of your papers on the 
botts io horses. { knew a farmer of forty years 
experience, who told me that he never Jost a 
horse with botts, and he was one of the most 
extensive breeders in this county. His prac- 
tice was always to give his horses, particularly 
while in the stable, an handful of salt once a 
week to each horse. This practice I have foi- 
lowed on my farm for twenty years, and I nevet 
saw one of my horses afflicted by botts, 1 am 
also a considerable breeder. As a feed for 
young stock of that kind, | make great use of 
carrots, and I see none that look better or have 
better growth than my own. 

Yours, respectfolly, 
JAMES MORRIS. 


DIRECTIONS FOR BOILING POTATOES. 
We copy the following from the lrish Farmer's 
Journal, a very good authority on such a subjeet 


How to boil potatoes nicely without waste.— 
Seldom do we see potatoes well cooked, and 
still seldomer do we see them cooked with- 
out waste. By the following directions both 
ends will be attained. Choose your potatoes of 
equal size, and put them into a saucepan or pot 
without a lid, with no more water than is suffi- 
cient to cover them; more would only spoil 
them, asthe potatoes themselves, on being boil- 
ed, yield a considerable portion of water. By 
being boiled in a vessel without a lid, they do 
not crack, and all waste is prevented. After 
the water is come nearly to boil, pour it off, 
aod replace the hot by cold water, into which 
throw a good portion of salt. The cold water 
sends the heat from the surface to the heart of 
the potatoe, and makes it mealy. Like all other 
vegetables, they are improved by being boiled 
with salt, which ought not, therefore, to be 
spared. The only proper test of their being 
done enough, is trying them witha fork. When 
they are boiled with a lid, cracking is usually 
considered as the test of their being done enough; 
but they will often crack when they are quite 
raw in the heart. After straining off the water, 
they should be allowed to stand ten or fifteen 
minutes on the fire to dry. 








Simple Remedy for a Cold accompanied with 
a Sore Throat.—T ake at night on going to bed 
a Clove of Garlic, cut so fine that you can swal- 
low it, either in honey, molasses, water, or 
any other innocent liquid which will enable you 
to convey it into the stomach with a reasonable 
number of wry-faces. This will, in many ca- 
ses, answer quite as good a purpose as to“ Fee 
the Doctor for a nauseous draught.” 








To escape from, or go intoa House on Fire.-— 
Creep or craw! with your face near the ground 
and although the room be full of smoke to suf- 
focation, yet near the floor the air is pure, and 
may be breathed with safety. The best escape, 
from upper windows, is a knotted rope ; but ifa 
leap is unavoidable, then the bed should be 
thrown out first, or beds prepaned for the pur- 





him to exercise. 


pose. 
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From the Massachusetts “Agricultural Repository. 


Newbury, Nov. 25, 1823. 
TO BENJAMIN GUILD, ES@. ASSISTANT SECRETARY TO 

THE MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

[Continued from page 276. | 
Sin,—The production of an acre of land cul- 
tivated with English Turnips, by Joseph Little 
on the farm owned by him and his father, Silas 
Little, Esq. in Newbury, is here offered for 
premium. The coil isa clay loam, and had 
laid to grass for several years. The 29th of 
June, 1823, I took off the grass and it made 
short of a ton of hay. Ploughed the ground 
the Ist day of July, and harrowed and hauled 
on about thirty cart loads of compost manure, 
which I put into furrows made three feet apart 
on the second and third day, and after the ma- 
nure was covered with a double mould board 
plough. The seed was sown at different times, 
viz: from the 3d to the 8th of July, and used 
one and a half pound of seed, and after seed- 
ing, the ridges were rolled with a hand roller. 
When the turnips were up, and out of the way 
of flies, they were thinned at the distance of 
more than one foot Shen I think injured the 
crop,) nevertheless | gathered six hundred and 
thirty-six bushels on the last of October, and | 
calculate the whole expense of manure and la- 
bor did not exceed forty-eight dollars; and that 
ihe turnips will bring eighty and the hay ten. 
Yours with great respect, 
JOSEPH LITTLE. 


Newton, 24th Nov. 1823. 
INDIAN CORN. 
TO THE TRUSTEES OF THE MASSACHUSETTS AGRICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY. 

The first week in September last, before 
there was any frost, and while the corn was in 
the milk, I cut up about twenty hills of my corn, 
and the next day bound the stalks with the 
ears on, in small bundles and stacked them in 
the field, where the stack remained until the 
last of October. It was then carried into the 
barn, and the corn taken from the stalks. The 
corn was perfectly ripe, and sound, and the 
stalks sufficiently cured, to be packed in the 
mow. Isend a few ears, taken from the stalke, 
without selection, for the inspection of your 
honorable board. A belief, that a knowledge 
of this fact, may, under some circumstances, be 
useful to the agricultural interest, has induced 
me to make the communication. - It is not un- 
common to have our cornfields injured, and 
sometimes destroyed by early frosts in the au- 
tumn. To guard against this calamity, must be 
a desirable object. 

It seems now to bea settled opinion,* that 
there is no season so favorable fer sowing 
grass seed as the early part of September. In 
cultivating the corn, the ground, having been 
frequently ploughed and hoed during the sum- 
mer, is in the best preparation for this impor- 
tant object. If the corn stands to ripen on the 
ground, where it was planted, it is too late in 
the season for the purpose. The ground, con- 
sequently, cannot be laid down to grass, until 
the next spring, and one year’s crop of hay is 
lost, This experiment has been made on a ve- 
ry emall scale, and although it has succeeded 
far beyond my expectations, yet I would not re- 


= We do not consider this as a settled opinion. 
EpIToRs. 


commend the practice, !excepting on a similar 
scale, until further experiments are made. 

If however I hada field of corn, late in 
growth, and there was a prospect of its being 
injured by frost,1 should not hesitate to adopt 
the practice. 

| have reason to believe, that in the event of 
an early, and unexpected frost, while the corn 
is in the milk, there is no mode so effectual for 
its preservation as to cut it up immediately af- 
ter the frost, and stack it in the manner I have 
mentioned. 

With much respect, 
I am your most obedient servant, 
WM. HULL. 


Roxbury, 16th Dec. 1823. 
ON INDIAN CORN. - 
TO THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY OF THE MASSA- 
CHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Deak Sir,—Among the papers read to the 
Trustees on Saturday last, I observed one from 
Gen. Hull, on an experiment made by him the 
past season in cutting a few hills of Indian corn, 
by the ground in September and stacking it, 
which by the sample exhibited was well ripen- 
ed, he appears to think it a new mode of treat- 
ment. I at the same time mentioned the same 
thing being done at a merino sheep farm of 
mine on the island in the Winnipiseoga Lake 
in New Hampshire, on about six acres of corn, 
the subject appearing to be new to the Trustees, 
some of them thought it would be well to adda 
note to the General’s communication in confir- 
mation; with which I now with pleasure 
comply. 

About the 8th of September last I was at the 
Island, on one part of which, was five or six 
acres of corn in three or four different patches, 
(this Island of near five hundred acres is in al- 
most two equal parts divided in the centre 
by a neck of only eight or ten rods wide, one 
part is intended for mowing and cultivation, the 
other for pasture, so as to require as few fences 
as possible) the season had been uncommonly 
dry and the pastures generally very short, it 
was proposed to me by several good farmers, 
as a common method in that part of the coun- 
try, to cut the corn near to the ground and put 
it in small stacks near the barn, and place a 
temporary fence round them, by which means 
my sheep could have the range of the whole 
island ; 1 was pleased with the thing and it was 
done before the 12th of September, the far- 
mers in the neighborhood were generally top- 
ping their corn, therefore it was considerably 

ry. 
1 was at the island again about the 20th of 
November, and found the corn in cribs, and in 
very fine order, much superior to mine at Rox- 
bury, which was not harvested till about the 
10th of November, all the stocks, butts, and 
leaves are excellent fodder, when by our usual 
mode the butts are of very little value. 

I think considerable labor is saved by adopt- 
ing this method although a little more handling 
in the husking will be required, which howev- 
er is much more than repaid by the better 
quality of the fodder; and more particularly, as 
it will give twice to lay down the ground with 
winter grain, or grass seed only, at a season too, 
when it is now becoming generally considered 





the best time for sowing them. In four or five 
instances on my farm, within ten years, I have 


a 
sown grass seed in the autumn without grain 
and even as late in one year as the 24th of Dec 
and am decidedly of — that the gras, 
takes better, gets better hold and is more lag. 
ing than if sown in spring, with barley or oth. 
er grain, which being cut in the hottest seaso, 
leaves the young tender grass too suddenly ex. 
posed and is often burnt up. 

Since the meeting of Saturday, I have look. 
ed into the American Farmer, third and fourth 
Volumes, and find several valuable pieces q, 
the subject of cutting corn early and stackip 
it, in Maryland and Virginia ; where it appeay 
to be of great importance, in their mode of cy}. 
ture, by giving time to plough and sow their {|i 
wheat in good season, there are however some 
writers who ‘oppose it; but on the whole | 
think the plan excellent, but care shoul 
be taken not to do it too early ; I should think 
it perfectly safe at the time we usually top it. 
and should recommend the stacks being smal, 
not larger than the top stocks are usually made, 
to give a better chance for air to pass freely, 
that it may more speedily be fit to house; |, 
Virginia they put the corn of two hundred fifty 
to four hundred hills in a stack, which I should 
be apprehensive would not answer so well in our 
climate. 

1 hope Gen. Hull’s hiat will be-improved wp. 
on, the next season, and the result reported (0 
the Society. I am, dear sir, 

very respectfully yours, 
JOHN PRINCE. 


From the Old Colony Memorial. 


TO THE TRUSTEES OF THE PLYMOUTH COUNTY Ac- 
RICULTURAL. SOCIETY.- 


[Concluded from page 285.] 

GenTLemen,—I here give you a statement o/ 
my proceedings with an acre of corn, for which 
I have entered my claim for a premium. 

Previous to the year 1822, the land was mov. 
ed for a number of years, and was generally 
yarded in the fall. It lies shelving a little to 
the east, and its soil is a yellow loam. In 1822, 
I planted it with Indian corn, and the last spriog 
I ploughed down the hills and drawed about 20 
waggon loads of manure upon it, but I did not 
then think of claiming a premium on it. It 
was furrowed one way three feet apart; the 
other way about two feet or a little short of that 
distance. I planted it with large white com, 
putting four or five kernels into a hill. When 
we harvested the crop, it produced 119 baskets, 
which basket was accurately measured aod 
found to hold one bushel, one quart and half 
pint. I throwed in the half pint to make the 
small corn equal with the larger. After casting 
it up, | found the amount of corn raised upon 
the acre to be one hundred, twenty-two and a haly 
bushels and seven quarts. 1 consider the fodder 
to amply pay for the labor and the manure. 

Respectfully yours, &c. 
THADDEUS HOWARD. 
West Bridgewater, Oct. 15, 1823. 


TO THE TRUSTEES OF THE PLYMOUTH COUNTY At 
RICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Gentiemen,—Having claimed the Soeiety’s 
remium for making the greatest quantity and 
st compost manure,I here state the manner 
of making it and the quantity made. In the 





fall of 1822, 1 ditched a piece of stump land, 
and carted the mud into my cow yard and hog 
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ard. 1 then collected my potatoe tops, which 
were thrown into heaps, when the potatoes 
were dug, and spread them over my cow-yard 
{o prevent it from being muddy and to increase 
the quantity of manure. Doring the winter ! 
arded six cows, four young cattle, and four ox- 
en, when not employed in the team. In the be- 
ginning of June, with a large hoe prepared for 
the purpose, | turned the croppings of the cat- 
tle and waste fodder under the mud, and fre- 
quently during the summer, with a shovel. I! 
turned the droppings of the cows under. I of- 
ten ploughed and harrowed the yard during 
the months of July and August. After plough- 
ing and harrowing, to prevent what I consider 
the best part of the manure from escaping into 
the air, spread on a covering of rich soil, which 
| had collected and piled up for that purpose 
from under the old walls, that 1 have been 
puilding anew, and from the places where | 
have since erected a barn. I yarded three 
swine in my hog’s-yard, frequently throwing in 
prake, coarse grass, weeds and shelled corn, 
which kept them rooting and mixing the differ- 
ent sorts together. In the month of Septem- 
ber I scraped the manure from the hog’s-yard 
into the cow-yard, and heaped it into ridges.— 
After the weather turned cold, | loaded, carted 
out and heaped up the manure from the cow 
and hog yards, and as I loaded it 1 mixed in 8 
casks of lime, which was slacked on the manure 
as it was mixed. [ have used manure prepar- 
ed in this way two years on a thin, gravelly 
soil, which had been considered as worn out, 
and have obtained good crops of corn, potatoes, 
carrots, turnips, ruta baga, and all other kinds 
of vegetables in common nse_ I aloo gut out 
last autumn a quantity of stuff that had been for 
several years accumulating in a brook, that 
runs through my pasture. This | placed about 
my barn under the windows and throwed the 
droppings of the cattle on it during the winter. 
Early in the spring I dug over the heaps and 
mixed part of the stuff under with the drop- 
pings, and with the remainder, I covered the 
heap. This was carted out in the month of 
May, and part of it comes on my planting land, 
and part used in the hole for corn. I have a 
pit which is so calculated as to receive the wash 
of the road, house and barn. Into this I carted, 
last fall, soil, old rotten chips, &c. and have 
since been throwing in the scrapings of the 
road, and every thing that was offensive about 
the house and yard, coveringit up. This I 
have carted out and spread about the trees in a 
young orchard, which I expect to lay down to 
clover next spring. There were ninety one 
loads in the hog and cow yards; and twenty- 
three loads in the pit. I being from home 
when part of the other was carted out, there 
was no account kept except of twenty one loads. 
But it was the opinion of the man, who loaded 
or helped load the whole cf it, that there was 
not less than twenty five loads carted out, of 

which there was no er ho 

Yours respectfully, 
PTSAAG ALDEN, 34. 
East Bridgewater, Nov. 16, 1823. 





TO THE TRUSTEES OF THE PLYMOUTH COUNTY AG- 
RICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Gentiemen,—The following is my statement 
relative toa crop of wheat, for which I have 


as measured by Mr. Ames, the surveyor. 


The piece of ground on which I raised the 
wheat, contained one acre and eighty-nine rods, 
This 
lot I planted last year with corn, putting on fif- 
teen loads of good manure, and it produceed a 
very good crop. Last spring, | ploughed it 
three times, and put upon it three loads of rich 
manure. On the 24th of April, I sowed three 
bushels of clean wheat, being well washed and 
limed, and ploughed it in. The reaping took 
four days, and the binding and securing took 
two. Two hands threshed it in four days, and 
it was winnowed in one. The exact amount of 
wheat produced as above, was forty bushels 
and a half. All the above facts are certified by 
disinterested persons agreeably to the directions 
of the society. 
Respectfully yours, &c. 
EBENEZER COPELAND. 

West Bridgewater, Oct. 1823. 





TO THE TRUSTEES OF THE PLYMOUTH COUNTY AG- 
RICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Gentiemen,—The acre of English mowing, 
which received the premium the present year, 
is a warm, loamy and good soil. 
was ploughed ‘up, it being greensward and 
planted with potatoes, and manured with green 
manure, and a common quality—which produc- 
ed a middling crop. In 1822, and inthe spring 
of that year, twenty loads of good compost ma- 
nure, was spread on the acre and ploughed in, 
and then was sowed three bushels and a half of 
oats, ten pounds of clover seed, and one peck 
of herdsgrass seed and what is called blue top ; 
and there were from forty to fifty bushels of 
oats, that grew thereon, of a quality very ex- 
cellent. In 1823, this acre was mowed, and 
produced five tons, five hundred and fifty-seven 
pounds. 
The acre of oats, for which a premium was 
given, was greensward two years last fall, and 
planted in the spring following, when large 
quantities of compost manure were spread, and 
eight loads to the acre, put in the hill. The 
hills were split in the fall, and a large quantity 
of leached ashes carted on the acre, and left in 
heaps until the spring, when they were spread. 
The land was ploughed three times, the oats 
were ploughed in with ten pounds of clover 
seed, and one peck of herdsgrass, and blue top ; 
and the oats were gathered in August, and pro- 
duced as stated in the Report of the Committee. 
The manure which obtained the premium 
was a composition of. the liquor of lays, coming 
from the Soap establishment, mixed with com- 
mon barn manure, soil and lime—and is suppos- 
ed to derive much of its excellence, from the 


lays first mentioned. 
ALPHEUS FOBES. 
South Bridgewater, Nov. 20, 1823. 





From the American Farmer. 


PEDIGREE OF MR. POWEL’S STOCK. 
Viren, 
Was begotten in England, on Rosemary, by Mr. 
Curwen’s General. 
Rosemary, was by Flash, from Red Rose. 
Red Rose, by Petrarch, d. by Elexander, g. d. 
by Traveller, gr. g.d. by son of Bolingbroke. 


d. Venus by Ben—g 





entered my claim for a premium. 


In 1821, it} 


Petrarch, (bred by Charles Colling) by Comet, 
. d, Phenix by Folgambe 


Alexander, (bred by Charles Colling) by the 
bull Favorite. 


Traveller, by Bolingbroke, d. old Blossom. 
Comet, sold to Wetherill & Co. for 1000 guineas. 
Ben, bred by R. Colling, by Punch, d. by Fol- 
jambe, g. d. by Hubback. 

Flash, (bred by Mr. Seymour) got by C. Col- 
lings’s Sir Dimple, d. Carnation, (bred by 
Mr. Seymour) by Cripple, g. d. Moss Rose 
by Henry—-gr. g. d. Rosebud, by Misfortune 
—gr. gr. g. d. by Bolingbroke. 

a? the sire of Virginia, got by Young 
tar. 

Young Star, by C. Colling’s North Star, d. Ma- 
ry, (bred by C. C.) by Favorite, g. d. Venus, 
by Ben. 

Queen, the grandam of Virginia, by Bruce d. 
Empress, oy Western Comet, g. d. Bright 
Eyes, by Marquis, gr. g. d. by Simon, gr. 
gr. g. d. by Traveller, gr. gr. gr. g. d. by 
Colling’s Lamebull. 

Bruce, by Jupiter, d. Rola. 


Western Comet, by C. Colling’s Major, d. Gen- 
tle Kitty, by Charges’ Grey, g. d. by Fa- 
Vorite. 
Marquis, d. by Daisy Bull, g. d. by Favorite, 
gr. g. d. by Hubback. 
Simon, got by Favorite,d. by Puach, g. d. by 
Bolingbroke. 
Bolingbroke, bred by C. Colling, got by Fol- 
jambe, d. Young Strawbury, by Dalton 
Duke, g. d. Favorite, by Alcock’s bull, gr. 
g. d. by Smith’s bull, gr. gr. g. d. by Jol- 
ly’s bull. 

Mr. Powe ’s Bisnor 
Was bred by Mr. Curwen in England, got by 
Wellington, d. Arbutus, (bred by Mr. Gib- 
son,) by Harlequin, g. d. by Yarborough, 
gr. g. d. by Duke, gr. gr. g. d. by Job- 
ling’s Traveller, gr. gr. gr. g.d. by Boling- 
broke. 
Wellington, got by Comet, d. Peeress, by Fa- 
vorite, g. d. Cherry, by Favorite, gr. g. d. 
Old Cherry by C. Colling’s Samebull, gr. gr. 
g. d. by Hubback. 


Harlequin, bred by Mr. Gibson, got by Elexan- 
der, d. Liberty, bred by C. Colling, by 
Washington, g. d. Young Houghton by 
Punch, gr. g. d. Old Houghton, bred by Al- 
exander Hall, by Hubback. 

Washington, bred by Mr. C. Colling, got by Fa- 
vorite, d. Lady by Grandson of Bolingbroke, 
g. d. Phoenix, by Foljambe, gr. g. d. Fa- 
vorite, by R. Alcock’s bull. 

Punch, bred by R. Colling, d. by Broken Horn, 
g. d. bred by Mr. Best. 

Hubback, calved in 1777, (bred by John Hunter, 
by Snowdon’s bull: (dam from Sir James 
Pennyman’s stock, which were from Sir 
William, St. Quintin’s stock,) Snowdon’s bull 
by Robson’s bull, (bred by Mr. Wastell near 
Darlington,) d. Wastell’s Roan Cow, Rob- 
son’s bull by Masterman’s bull, Masterman’s 
bull by the Studley bull. 

Mr. Powel’s Matchless, bred in England, by 
Mr. Wetherhill, and of pedigree equal to 
Virginias: also fourteen others. 

Mr. Powel’s Wyecomet, begotten in England, by 
Blaize, d. White Rose, by Warrior, g. d. by 
Charles, (which was let at 450 guineas to 

Col. Mellish and Mr. Champion, for two years,) 





—gr. g. d. Favorite, by Alcock’s bull. 





gr. g. d. by Prince. 
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SATURDAY, APRIL 10, 1824. 


FARMER’S CALENDER. 

srRinc WHEAT. We have it in contemplation 
to make it apparent if possible that New Eng- 
land is, or at least may be made to be a wheat- 
producing country. We believe there is no 
more need of our importing flour from New 
York or from the Southern States than there is 
for our sending to the torrid zone for cargoes of 
sunshine. 

** Some calculators have supposed, that the 
average produce of wheat over the whole face 
ef the globe will not exceed six bushels reaped 
for one bushel sown. Mr. Livingstone has cal- 
culated the average quantity of wheat per acre, 
upon unmanured lands, throughout the middle, 
northern and eastern states, without taking in 
the new settlements, where the yield is much 
greater, to be thirteen bushels. In the Seuth- 
ern Atlantic Stat¢s it is much less. It appears 
that in the single district of Newbury-Newtown, 
Massachusetts, there were raised in 1817, by 
thirty-two persons, on fifty-eight acres of land, 
thirteen hundred and twenty-five bushels of 
wheat; making an average of twenty-two bush- 
els to the acre, an average greater, it is beliey- 
ed than that of some of the most favored wheat 
countries. Mr. Emery raised thirty-three bush- 
els on an acre ; and Mr. Newall eighty-one bush- 
els on two anda half acres. In| New-Hampshire 
five persons raised on eleven acres three hun- 
dred and fifty-two bushels, equal to thirty-two 
bushels to the acre. If farmers will look over 
the accounts of late experiments: on Spri 
wheat, even on the sea board in Massachusetts, 








where it is supposed to be the most subject to 
blight, they will find the average product to ex- 


ceed twenty bushels. Mr. Taft, of Uxbridge, 
Mass. estimates the quantity of wheat raised in 
that town for three years preceding 1814, to 
have been one thousand bushels annually. We 
believe, therefore, that its produce is much more 
certain and profitable than is generally suppos- 
-ed."* 

It has been stated by one of the Vice Presi- 
dents of the Philadelphia Agricultural Society 
that the average crop of wheat in Lancaster 
county, which is considered the richest in the 


State of Pennsylvania, did not exceed fifteen | 


bushels per acre. The average of all France 
bas been rated at eighteen bushels. The aver- 
age of all England is said to be twenty-four bush- 
els. But in some counties as in Middlesex and 
the Lothians forty bushels to the acre is the es- 
timated average crop. In Springtield, Mass. in 
the summer of 1816, four acres of land belong- 
ing to a distillery Company produced two hun- 
dred bushels. Payson Williams Esg., Col. Valen- 
tine and others, have likewise raised large crops 
of excellent wheat in Massachusetts. We be- 
lieve, therefore, that there is nothing in our soil 
or climate to prevent the profitable cultivation 
of wheat. 

There are many facts and reasons founded on 
tacts, which almost irresistibly lead to the con- 
clusion that lime or some other substance of a 
calcareous nature, such as marle, pulverized 
bones, oyster shells, and the shells of other tes- 
taceous animals are indispensably requisite for 


the production of wheat. If none of those sub- 
stances, and nothing analagous to them are na- 
tive in the soil, they must be supplied or wheat 
will not grow to maturity. These considera- 
tions, however, we have urged so often that 
their repetition might prove unnecessary as well 
as tedious. Experiments of some Massachusetts 
cultivators have at least made this theory ap- 
pear very probable, if they have not fully con- 
firmed it. 

That wheat may be made to grow without 
lime, in any of its combinations may be granted, 
and still it will not follow that lime may not be 
useful. Plants may be made to grow in pound- 
ed glass, in metallic oxides, in pure water, &. 
but they are not healthy, and can scarcely, if 
at all be brought to perfection. Indian corn 
may be obtained from any tolerable soil, without 
manure, but it is, notwithstanding, best to ma- 
nure for that crop. 

Spring wheat should be sowed as early in the 
season as the soil can be fitted for its reception. 
It grows best on rich new lands, or on a soil, 
which has been well manured for the crops which 
immediately preceded the proposed wheat crop. 
It is apt to be stifled with grass and weeds, and 
should therefore either follow potatoes or some 
other hoed crop ; or it may follow peas or a clo- 
ver lay, if the land is free from weeds. If the 
soil be clay-loam, or inclined to clay it should be 
ploughed the preceding fall and twice ploughed 
in the spring, as soon as the frost will permit. 
The seed sown, should be ploughed in with a 
light furrow, then harrowed smooth, andif roll- 
ed it will be the better. 

Col. Valentine of Hopkinton received a pre- 
mium of twenty dollars fram the Massechuectts 
Agricultural Society, and ten dollars from the 
Society of Middlesex Husbandmen and Manu- 
facturers, for his crop of Spring wheat raised 
the last season. We have already published 
statements of his mode of cultivation, but for the 
benefit of some recent subscribers, who have 
not (as they should have done) taken the back 
numbers of the present volume, we shall repeat 
that gentleman’s description of his mode of cul- 
tivation in the case alluded to. 

“ In the spring of 1822, the ground was plough- 
,ed and planted with Indian corn, forty tons of 
| manure were spread and laid upon it, and the 
|crop produced was one -hundred and sixteen 

ushels, and twenty-eight quarts of corn, well 
dried and fit for use. In the spring of 1823, as 
soon as the ground was fit for ploughing, I bad 
it ploughed twice and harrowed ; three bushels 
of Gilman wheat were sowed on one acre and a 
few rods and ploughed in; I then sowed twelve 
pounds of clover, and half a bushel of herd’s 
grass seed, spread one hogshead of slacked lime 
upon the land, and harrowed it well twice with 
an iron harrow. The wheat before sowing was 
washed clean in clear water, then soaked forty- 
eight hours in strong lime water, then laid ona 
dry floor and slacked lime sprinkled upon it, and 
frequently stirred until it was covered with 
lime.” 

By this mode of cultivation, Col. Valentine 
raised the great crop of thirty-seven bushels and 
one fourth of a bushel on one acre. And yet 
Massachasetts is not a wheat country! One 
might as well say that onions cannot be raised 
in Weathersfield, Con. ; that the Irish would find 
their account in importing potatoes, or that care- 








their stock through the winter. Wheat may 
profitably cultivated by those who know 
and will take pains for the purpose ; and thos, 
who have neither intellect nor industry ma “ 
well confine themselves to crops of less yaiye, 
and now and then buy-a little southern flour ;, 
entertain company, and confine themselves to the 
meanest products of their soil, instead of enjoying 
the best. The quantity of seed used by Co}, y, 
lentine was greater than that which has been g¢. 
nerally recommended. From one and an hal/, 
two bushels to an acre is the common prescyj 

tion. p 

MANGEL wurtzEL. The species of beet calle, 
Mangel Wurtzel appears to be about to becom, 
a very fashionable root among husbandmey. 
and there is reason to believe that it mer; 
more attention than it has, till-of late, generally 
received. It is said to be a very sure crop, 
the plant will endure the ¢riest weather wii) 
less injury than most other plants. Its leave 
are valuable, and it may be stripped seye,| 
times without injury to the roots. But we d 
not know a better way to forward the culture of 
this plant than by giving the substance of ce. 
tain directions, by Leonard Phillipps, Jr. an Ep. 
glish cultivator, who has lately received from 
the Society of London for the Encouragement of 
Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, a gold medal 
for his success and exertions in removing the 
prejudices against, and extending the culture oj 
this root. 

« The seed should be soaked in soft pond wa. 
ter for six hours before sown, and it is requisite 
that the ground should be well pulverized for 
without it is fine, to allow the roots to swell 
frooly, they will become stinted and the crop 
spoiled. The season for sowing the first crops 
is from the middle of April to the end of May ; 
(for after crops the time of course will be ac. 
cording to circumstances); if the ground is not 
wet, and in good order the middle of April is 
the best.time, should the weather be mild: if 
not, about the latter end. It is the opinion oj 
Leonard Phillipps, Jun. after trying numerous 
experiments, to ascertain which method is pre- 
ferable, that for general cultivation it is best 
sown upon the ground, where it is to remain, 
either by machine or by hand, at two feet apart 
each way, and not more than three quarters of 
an inch deep; and to transplant none but the 
superfluous ones to fill vacancies: every case 
usually contains more than one seed, and only 
one plant should be suffered to remain at two 
feet apart. Atthe thinning them to single plants 
there will therefore be many superfluous ones. 
“Six or more crops of leaves and stocks, 
which are good food for cattle, may be taken 
off, during the growth of the root ; women or 
children can take off the leaves, which is best 
done as follows: they should place their hands 
on each side of the top of the root, at the foot 
stalk of the leaves, leaving about six of the 
smallest central leaves between the fore finger 
and thumb of beth hands, (the small leaves are 
to be left on the root to grow to make a fresh 
top,) then spreading the hands flat, with their 
face downwards, push them both at the same 
time towards the ground, and thus by one mo- 
tion will the whole of the top of each root, (ex- 
cept the few small leaves, which are left to form 
a fresh head,) be removed without unsettling 
the root or its fibres, which would check its 








* Farmer's Guide. 
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growth: the leaves should be put into a basket, 
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which can be emptied into barrows or earts, ac- 
cording to the quantity required. Cultivators 
have given different descriptions of the effects 
roduced on the roots by taking off the tops, 
some stating that it increases the weight of them 
others that it diminishes it, and some that it does 
neither; from Leonard Phillipps, Jr’s. latter ex- 
eriments, he is of opinion, that the leaves and 
stalks being taken off (in the manner before de- 
scribed) six times at least, will greatly increase 
the size of the roots; other cultivators have not 
taken off more than three crops; but he had 
discovered that by taking off more the weight 
of the crop will be heavier. 

“The forwardest experimental crop grown 
at his establishment in 1815, (which was not 
sown until the middle of May, for the’ reason 
above stated) had the green tops taken off six 
times, and weighed above two hundred weight 
per rod each time, which makes the weight of 
the six crops of leaves and stalks amount to 
above ninety-six tons as acre; and the roots 
taken up in the month of November weighed 
from twenty to twenty-six pounds each; and 
some of them weighed above twenty-eight 
pounds each; but taking the weight at from 
twenty to twenty-six pounds each (the average 
of which is twenty-three) the weight of the 
roots will be one hundred and eleven tons se- 
venteen hundred weight and sixteen pounds per 
acre, making the whole crop of roots and tops 
two hundred and seven tons, seventeen hundred 
weight and sixteen pounds per acre, grown in 
the course of seven months upon unmanured 
ground, that had not been manured for seven 
years before and repeatedly cropped. 

“The crop of roots shonid be taken up in 
November, before there is frost to hurt them, 
the tops being first taken off in the same man- 
ner as before described ; the roots, being loos- 
ened by a potatoe fork, will draw well out of 
the ground; to stack them they should be laid 
upon the level ground, making the first tier 
about four feet wide, laying the roots across the 
tier, the two outside rows with the root end 
outwards, and thus continue the tiers till the 
stack is four feet high, making each tier nar- 
rower than the lower, so that the top will be 
only the width of a root, laid crossways ; then 
place a moderate layer of any dry litter over 
the whole ; and at a foot distance from the bot- 
tom tier, dig a ditch all round, banking the 
earth against the stack a foot thick all over.” 

The above statement of the quantity of roots 
raised on an acre may seem incredible, and we 
have no other authority for the account than a 
hand bill, purporting to have been printed in 
London. We have before seen accounts of six- 
ty tons weight of these roots, exclusive of the 
tops, having been raised in England on an acre. 
The largest crop raised in the United States, of 
which we have seen any notice, is that of Col. 


Powel, of Powelton, in Pennsylvania, which 


was at the rate of a little more than 44 tons to 
anacre. The mode of cultivation, &c. in ob- 
taining that crop is given in page 284, of the 
present volume of the New England Farmer. 
The proper time for planting Mangel Wurtzel 
in New England is as soon as the ground is in 
4 proper state to receive the seed in May. 


——EEEEE==— 
DOMESTIC. 


We donot remember seeing the following article 


when the Report was made to the French National 
Institute. —Boston Patriot. 

The Agricultural Society for the department of the 
Seine, held on the 8th Floreal, a very interesting public | 
meeting.—M. Francois (of Neuf Chateau,) Report on, 
the improvement of the plough,was particularly noticed. | 
The prize proposed for that object was considerable ; | 
but notwithstanding the vast number of competitors, | 
not one obtained it. The ‘society distributed only five | 
medals to five of the competitors. The second was, 
adjudged to Mr. JEFFERSON, President of the United | 
States. ‘The first magistrate of so great a Republic, | 
said the author of the Report, ‘‘ attaching his name | 
and glory to the improvement of agriculture,must be | 
observed with much pleasure ; it a remarkable incident | 
in the history of our century and in that of the world.” 

[Foreign and Literary Gazette. 





Piracy.—The pirates are becoming very daring and 
nui* -rous about Cape Antonio, and the Isle of Pines.— 
A few days before the Caroline sailed, they stcreted | 
themselves in the mangroves in that quarter, where | 
they had a piece of artillery, which they brought to 
bear on a boat from a British man of war, and killed 
one lieutenant, one midshipman, and five of the boat’s 
crew.—Philad. Gazette. 





Indiana Wine.—In the past season, the cultivators 
of the vine have had the most flattering success. At 
Vivay, Indiana, six persons alone manufaciured 
5,500 gallons of good wine.—.Mobile paper. 





Mr. Clement, a French Chemist, has lately invented 
an apparatus for the distillation of sea water, which 
produces six pounds of good fresh water by the burn- 
ing of one pound of common coal. A single still will 
supply five hundred pints daily, and the distillation 
may be performed during the roughest weather. 





John Johnson, who was convicted of the murder of | 
James Murray, was executed at New York on the 2d} 
inst. The concourse assembled on the occasion was 
immense, and estimated at 50,000 of all ages, and 
both sexes. The body of the culprit was given to the 
Faculty for dissection. Several galvanic experiments 
were tried upon it, and although life had been extinct 
an hour the muscles were violently convulsed, and 
even the lips and eyelids were put in motion. 

State Election.—The votes for Goveraor in Massa- 
chusetts have been received from 232 towns, and are 
for Lathrop 30353, Eustis 33933. From the same 
towns, at the last election, the votes stood for Otis 
26413, Eustis 29588. — 

Early Spring.—Green peas are stated to have been 
in blossom in the town of Cheraw, S. C. on the 20th 
of last month. 





Three rogues were apprehended in Philadelphia, for 
having committed sundry larcenies, on the morning of 
Friday last. They were indicted, tried, convicted, and 
sent to the penitentiary 12 o’clock at noon of the 
same-day. N. Y. Com. Adv. 


CONGRESSIONAL. 

In Senate.—Friday, March 26. The bill making 
provision for the support of Government for 1824, af- 
ter repeated discussions and amendments was read a 
third time, passed, and sent to the House for concur- 
rence in the amendment. 

After attending te some local matters the Senate ad- 
joarned to Monday. 

Monday, March 29. The Senate, in Committee, 
took up the bill to enable the President to carry into 
effect the Treaty of Ghent, to prevent foreigners from | 
trading with the Indians within the limits of the U. S. | 
and to secure the trade to the citizens of the same.— 
This bill was made the order of the day for Wednes- 
a | next. 

uesday, March 30. The 1824 Appropriation Bill 
as amended by the House was again considered, and 
the Senate having receded from some of its amend- 
ments the bill was ordered to lie on the table. 

A bill from the Judicial Committee providing for the 
settlement of certain pecuniary claims against the U. 
States, by the establishment of a tribunal for their ad- 








published in any Boston paper at the time, (1805) 


Congress, was discussed in Committee, and ordered to 
lie on the table. 

Wednesday, March 31. A statement of the expen- 
ditures for the several U. 8. Armories, during the past 
year, and the arms made therein was received and read. 

The amendments of the House to the Navy Pension 
Bill, restricting the payment of Pensions to the wid- 
ows to the continuance of their widowhood, and to 
orphans to the age of 16 years, were, on motion of 
Mr. Lloyd, of Mass. concurred in. 

Thursday, April 1. The bill providing for the set- 
tlement of certain pecuniary claims against the U. §. 
was discussed, its operation limited to three years, and 
passed to be engrossed for a third reading. 

Hovusr.—Friday, March 26. The new Tariff Bill 
was again considered in Committee, but nothing very 
material was finally decided on. 

Saturday, March 27. The Civil List Appropriation 
Bill, being under consideration, an amendment, by 
which the Senate proposed to appropriate $2,000 for 
the salary of an Agent, under the article of the Treaty 
of Ghent, respecting staves carried off during the late 
war, occasioned a long debate, in which fourteen Mem- 
bers took a part; and in which the amendment was op- 
posed, on the ground that an Agent was not.provided 
for by the Treaty, and was an unnecessary officer. In 
support of the amendment it was contended that the 
President had appointed the agent, (George Hay, 
Esq. ;) that he had commenced the discharge of his 
duty ; and that his services were necessary to enable 
individuals to substantiate their claims for indemnity. 
The motion to strike out the provision forthe Agent 
was carried, 97 to 52. 

Monday, March 29. The amendments of the Sen- 
ate to the 1824 Civil List Appropriation Bill were con- 
sidered, and the House concurred with the Senate in 
striking out a clause which prohibited any person who 
received an annual salary from the government of the 
United States from receiving any thing im addition 
thereto for official services. 

The House non-concurred with the Senate, in an 
amendment for appropriating $2000 for improving 
the grounds near the President’s House. 

Tuesday, March 30. The new Tariff Bill was dis- 
cussed, and Mr. Clay in along and unfinished speech 
advocated the bill. 

Wednesday, March 31. Mr. Allen, of Mass. gave 
notice that he should call up his motion for a recess on 
Monday next ; and Mr. Randolph, that he should on 
Saturday call up his motion for lessening the per diem 
allowance of the Members of the House. 

The consideration of the new Tariff Bill having been 
resumed, Mr. Clay finished his speech in support of it, 
and spoke in all 7 hours, during the two days. 

Thursday, April1. The House, in Committee, re- 
sumed the consideration of the new Tariff Bill. Mr. 
Rankin concluded a speech which he commenced yes- 
terday. Mr. Webster of Mass. took the floor, and con- 
tinued his remarks till past 3 o’clock, when he gave 
way to a motion for the Committee to rise. 


PRICES CURRENT. 

Ashes, pot, per ton, $130—Pear!, do. $130—Cheese, 
skimed milk, per lb. 3 cts.—Flour, Howard St. $6, 75 
per barrel—Rye, best, per bushel, $3, 25—Oats, do. 
30 a 32 cts.—Pork, bone*middlings new per bbl. $15— 
do. navy mess, do. $12, 50 a $13—do. Cargo, No. 1, 
do. $12—Herd’s Grass, 1822, $2, 25 a 2, 27—Pork, 
fresh, & cts.—Mutton and Lamb, 4 a 12 cts.—Potatoes, 
per bush. 25433 cts.; Cider, per bbl. $344. For 
ether quotations see our lust. 
TY Meee Saree 








SS TNE LO 
NEW GARDEN SEEDS. 
UST received by the London Packet, and for sale 
by GEO. MURDOCK, No. 14, Market-square, an 
assortment of GARDEN SEED, of the last year’s 
growth, among which are, Early and Late Cauliflower, 
Early and Late Cabbage, Early. and Late Peas, Sweet 
Marjoram and Thyme, ARMACK, MANGEL WURT- 
ZEL, RUTA BAGA, &c. Likewise—a few cases of 
MARASCHINO and CURACOA, a Cordial much cel- 
ebrated in Europe—-French Annisette in baskets of 2 
bottles. each—Welch’s No. 1 Chocolate, Cocoa and 
Shells—green Madeira Citron, with other Groceries 
as usual. 
Likewise—a few Hampers of Rich Cheshire and Loaf 








justment, instead of their occupying the attention of 


Cheese—London Brown Stout, in whole and half Bot- 
tles—English and French Mustard, in kegs and jugs. 
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From the New-York American. 


THE CLOUD. 
In the blue heavens, far away, 
On the breathless eve of a summer day, 
An empty vapor floated by, 
Whose changing beauty caught my eye ; 
I turn’d me from this world of care, 
And fix’d my meditations there. 
At first, methought it seem’d to be 
An angel isle in the boundless sea, 
Where fairy beings love to rove, 
And look from fields of light above, 
And laugh at the good, and pity the wo, 
That varies this scene of earth below. 
A minute it staid—when that was o’er, 
The isle and angels were no more: 
And fancy, in their place, could form 
The rage of war and the battle’s storm— 
Chariots, and horses prancing high, 
Now mark’d the scene, in the clear blue sky ; 
And murdered wretches seemed to lay, 
All bleeding and torn, in the battle’s way ; 
And dying victims seem’d to bleed 
At the frighted spring of every steed. 
But soon, as the vapor floated on, 
The steeds and the warriors all were gone ; 
And as they chang’d, in the vaulted sky 
I sawa sleeping Giant lie. , 
His robes of white around were spread, 
As he stretched at ease on his azure bed. 
His arms were folded on his breast, 
In all the pride ofa Giant’s rest. 
And as the gentle sun-beam shone 
His face and mighty limbs upon, 
He seem’d the form of some other sphere, 
That had left its world, and wandered here. 
But now the cioud began to rise, 
And mingle with more distant skies, 
And the form of the Giant grew so dim 
My eye could scarcely follow him; 
Till softly—as he sleeping lay, 
I saw his figure melt away. 








MISCELLANY. . 
Bon Mot.—The Emperor Alexander, during 
the occupation of Paris, was present at the an- 
niversary of one of the hospitals. Plates were 
handed round for contributions, and they were 
borne by some of the patron’s wives and daugh- 
ters. The plate was held to the Emperor by 
an extremely pretty girl. As he gave his Lou- 
is Wors, he whispered, ‘* Mademoiselle, this is 
for your bright eyes.” The girl curtesied, and 
presented the plate again, “ What,” said the 
Emperor, “ more ?” “ Yes, Sire,” said she, “ J 
now want something for the poor.” The Empe- 
ror, amused by her ingenuity, repeated his do- 
nation. “Go, go,” said he, “ all your features 
are petitioners.” 





=== 

The eccentric Captain Cochrane, who had 
undertaken the arduous task of a pedestrian 
tour through Russia and Siberia, for the pur- 
pose of minutely exploring that inhospitable re- 
gion, and also for ascertaining the disputed fact, 
of the separation of the continents of Asia and 
America, has, after two year’s survey, decided 
the question in the affirmative, there being a 
continuous channel between the continents, 
though frequently blocked with ice during-a 
greut part of the winter. 


Strange Legal Facts.—To burn the house of 
which the criminal is tenant at will, is capital, 
but if he has a lease, it is only misdemeanor.— 
To wound cattle is a capital crime ; to wound 
man is only a misdemeanor. A comedian, who 
performs in a theatre royalis a reputed person, 
but if the same comedian plays the same char- 
acter ina theatre which wants the stamp of 
royalty, he is a rogue and a vagabond. A gen- 
tleman of large property may hunt on the 
ground of a man of small property, while the 
man of small property may not hunt on his own 
ground. Peers and members of parliament can- 
not be arrested for debt, but their creditors may. 
[English paper. 
Geographical Curiosty—At the bottom of a 

Wood belonging to Wm. Turton, Esq. of Knowl- 
ton-Hall, in Flintshire, is a rill of water called 
Shedbrook, which empties into the river Dee ; 
and when you step across, you are 

In the Kingdom of England and Principality of Wales ; 
In the Provinces of Canterbury and York ; 

In the Dioceses of Chester, Litchfield, and Coventry ; 
In the Counties of Flint and Salop ; 

In the hundreds of Maylo and Oswestry ; 

In the Parishes of Ellesmere and Overton ; 

In the townships of Knowlton and Soddylt; and 


In Mr. Turton’s ground, and his neighbors. 
[Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 








ne ee Se” 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 
OR sale at the AGRICULTURAL ESTABLISHMENT, 
No. 20, Merchants’ Row, a great variety of new 
and useful Farming and Garden Tools, among which 
ate the following, viz. : 

Nixon’s Patent Cast Iron Plough; Tice’s do. ; Sea- 
ver and Fay’s do. ; Wood’s and Freebone’s do. ; How- 
ard’s Cast and Wrought Iron do.; do. Wrought do. ; 
do. Double Mould Board and Expanding do. ; Sinclair’s 
Side Hill Plough; Beatson’s Improved Scarifiers and 
Cultivators; Harrison’s and James’ Patent Corn Shel- 
lers; Jaquith’s Threshing, Machine; Willis’ Patent 
Straw and Hay Cutter, the most improved and best con- 
structed machine for the purpose ever inventcd. One of 
the above Machines is now in use and may be _ seen at 
Niles’ Livery Stable, Hawley Place.—Also, Safford’s 
Patent Straw Cutters; Hand Straw Cutters; Bennet’s 
Broad Cast Machine for Grass and other Seed ; Corn 
and Turnip Drills; Steven’s Patent Steel Spring Hay 
and Manure Forks; Brade & Co’s. Cast Steel Hoes ; 
Wright's Steel Plated do. ; Common and Narrow do. ; 
Merrill’s Steel Crook Neck do. ; Iron and Steel Pota- 
toe do.; Turnip and small Garden do. of all kinds; 
Garden and Pruning Shears; Transplanting Trowels 
and Forks ; English and American Shovels and Spades ; 
Bisbee’s polished Cast Steel Back Strapped Shovel, a 
new and very superior article ; Cam’s Cast Steel Scythes; 
Brush and other Scythes; Common and Iron Teeth 
Garden Rakes, together with many other valuable 
Tools, —Also, a New ImprovedTree Brush for destroying 
Caterpillars. 
o> A liberal discount made to dealers in the above 
articles. April 3. 


LEAD PIPE FOR AQUEDUCTS, &c. 

HE subscribers being appointed Agents for vending 

LORING’S IMPROVED LEAD PIPF, have con- 
stantly on hand, at their Store, No. 20, Merchants’ Row, 
a supply of different sizes and thickness. The manner 
in which their Pipe is manufactured renders it superior 
to the English or any other manufacture, and comes at 
a less price. Orders for any quantity or size will be 
executed at the shortest notice. 








, LINCOLN FEARING & CO. 





FRUIT & ORNAMENTAL TREgg 


OR sale, as usual, at the KENRicK PLacy. ;,. 

Brighton. The nurseries have been much 4 
larged, and contain a variety of Pears, Apples Cher 
ries, Plums, Apricots, &c.— Also, the finest N ursery z. 
budded Peach-Trees known in America; consist;,, .- 
a choice collection of about 30 of the most approved 
kinds in our best gardens, or seen in the markets. Th 
trees are from 5 to 8 feet high, and sold at the Ny; : 
at the moderate price of 33 1-3 cents each. 

Of good sized ornamental trees; the Floweri,, 
Horse-Chesnut ; Flowering Catalpa; European Moy, 
tain-Ash ;, Weeping Willow ; the evergreen Silver F;, 
andthe Larch. English Walnuts and Butternuts, poi} 
of which are justly admired for their fruit. The |att,, 
is a hardy, handsome tree, and its bark valuable in dy, 
and medicine. i 

Currant bushes of the large prolific red kind, of 3) 
sizes, by the dozen, hundred, or thousand, on mod. 
rate terms: Also the Black, White, and Champais, 
do. Red and White Roses; Lilacs ; English Grapes. 
Gooseberries, &c. &c. ; 

Orders addressed to John, or William Kenrick, ap; 
sent to the Brighton Post-Office, or the Office of 7, 
Samuel Dana, Broker, in State-street, Boston, will }, 
duly attended to. 

N. B. Trees will be packed in clay and mats, fy 
shipping, and conveyed to Boston when ordered: by; 
gentlemen at a distance should employ some agent t) 
receive and pay for them. March 27. 


GARDEN AND FIELD SEEDS. 

OSEPH BRIDGE, No. 25, Court-street, has jus 

received per London Packet, and for sale, an ex. 
tensive variety of Agricultural and Horticultural Seed;, 
which added to his former collection makes the great. 
est assortment in New England—among them are 5) 
bushels early and late Peas, of various sorts; 150 lbs. 
Turnip, 100 lbs. RUTA BAGA, 200 Ibs. Carrot, 100 
Ibs. Beet, 100 lbs. MANGEL WURTZEL, 50 lbs. 
Cabbages of sorts, Cauliflowers, 100 Ibs. Radish of sorts, 
Lettuce of sorts, Endive, Kail, Celery, SALSAPIE, 
SCORZENERA, Onion, Leek, Sweet Marjoram, 
Thyme, Sage, samurer aud winter Savory, Lavender, 
sweet Bazil, Chervil, Fennell, Burnet, Grass Sceds, 
viz !—Herds, red and white Clover, Foul Meadow, Red 
Top—with a large collection of ORNAMENTAL 
SEEDS. 

Garden Tools, viz:—Pruning and Budding Knive: 
Pruning Saws, Pruning Shears, Garden Reels and Lines, 
transplanting Trowels, Rakes, Dutch or Pushing Hoe:, 
Edging Irons. 

Gooseberry and Currant Bushes, Honeysuckles, Gar- 
den Roses, &c. 1200 Flower Pots with stands. 

GREEN HOUSE PLANTS, a large variety, cou- 
stantly for sale, such as Roses, Myrtles, Geraniums, 
Agapanthus, Orange Trees in fruit and blossom, Rosa 
Multiflora or Garland Rose, Mountain Daisies, Laurus- 
tines, &c. 50,000 THORNS or QUICKS for live 
fences. 

ENGLISH CHEESE, and fine ENGLISH SPLIT 
PEAS. March 27. 


MANGEL WURTZEL SEED. 
OR sale at this office a few pounds of Mange 
Wurtsel Seed, raised by John Kenrick, Fsq., New- 
Feb. 21. 


Sery 








ton. 








NEW TOWN OFFicCER. 
UST published by Donr & Howtanp, A new Tow 
Officer, Containing the General Laws of Massacht- 
setts relating to the Choice, Powers, and Duties of Tow 
Officers arranged under their respective titles.—For sale 
at their Bookstore in Worcester, and by Ricnarpson & 
Lorp, Boston. Worcester, March 1, 1824. 


‘ TO PRINTERS. 
OR sale at this Office BALL SKINS, at the usua! 


otece 
TERMS OF THE FARMER. 

0<> Published every Saturday, at Taree Doiiar> 
per annuzh, payable at the end of the year—but those 
who pay within sizty days from the time of subscribirs 
will be entitled to a deduction of Firry CENTS. 

(<> No paper will be discontinued (unless at the 
discretion of the publisher,) until arrearages are paid. 














